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ABSTRACT 



jf* One of a series on educational planning, this booklet 

tj^views the findings of several studies on* the employment of 
university graduates in f£ve developing countries; Egypt , 
Philippines, Sudan r Tanzania, and Zambia* Data for these studies were 
collected from samples of students and former graduates* A number of 
facets of the topic ar& -investigated in each country t socioeconomic 
framework, educational characteristics, the labor forcjs structure, ,, 
cost of education, salary structure, role of the public sector, 
salary Bxpectations , -returns to education,, unemployment, role of 
credentials, social Remand for higher ^ducatron, student advice in 
selecting a career, admission into Higher educ^ioirj admission tests* 
private finance and the elite, reasons for undertalcijng higher 
education, perception of job characteristics, and willingness to w$?k 
in rural areas* Some specific .questions addressed -are* 4?hat are the 
m^in determinants of choice among disciplines and among jobs? How 
does wage structure va£y between sectors of employment and between 
specializations? What is the degree of mismatch between expectations 
and realities in respect of the reward system, of the labor market? 
How does unemployment vary from course t<? course and from leva J to 
level? Twenty-four conclusions or recommendations in the form of 
"Mints" are presented* 
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Fundamentals of educational planning 



The booklets in this series are written primarily for two types of 
clientele^ those engaged in— or preparing for—educational plan- 
ning and administration, especially in developing countries; and 
others, less specialized, such as senior government officials, and 
policy-makers who seek a more general understanding of educa- 
tional planning and of how it is related to overall national 
development. They are devised to be of use either for private 
study or in formal training programmes. 

Since this series was launched in 1967 the practice as well as the 
concept of educational planning has undergone substantial 
change. Many of the assumptions which underlay earlier attempts 
to put some rationality into the process of educational develop- 
ment have been abandoned or at the very least criticized. At the 
same time, the scope of educational planning itself has been 
broadened. In addition to the formal system of schools, it now 
includes other important educational efforts in non-formal set- 
tings and among adults. Attention to the growth and expansion of 
educational systems is being supplemented and sometimes even 
replaced by a growing concern for the distribution of educational 
opportunities and benefits across different regions and across 
social, ethnic and sex groups. The planning, implementation and 
evaluation of innovations and reforms in the content and sub- 
stance of education is becoming at least as important a preoccu- 
pation of educational planners and administrators as the forecast- 
ing of the size of„the educational system and its output. Moreover, 
the planning process itself is changing, giving more attention to 
the implementation and evaluation of plans as well as to their 
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. Sesign, and exploring such possibilities as integrated planning, 
participatory planning, and micrq-planning. 

One of the purposes of these booklets is to reflect this diversity, 
by giving different authprs, coming fvon\ a wide range of back- . 
grounds and disciplines, the opportunity to express their ideas and 
to communicate their experience on various aspects of changing 
theories and practices in educational planning. 

Although t?he 'series has been carefully planned, no attempt has 
been made to avoid differences or . even contradictions in the 
views expressed by the authors.. The Institute itself does not wish 
to impose any official doctrine on any planner. Thus, while the 
views are the responsibility of the authors and may not always be 
shared by Unesco or the HEP, they are believed to warrant 
attention in the international forum of ideas. 

Since readers will vary, so widely in their backgrounds, the 
authors have been given the difficult task of introducing their 
subjects from the beginning, explaining technical terms that may 
be commonplace to some but a mystery to others, and yet 
adhering to scholarly standards. This approach will have the 
• advantage, it is hoped, of making the booklets optimally useful to 
every reader. 
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Preface 



In this booklet, G. Psacharopoulos and B. C. Sanyal review the 
findings of a series 6f studies on the employment of university 
graduates carried out in five developing countries: Egypt, Philip- 
pines, Sudan, Tanzania and Zambia. These studies have been 
conducted by national teams, in co-operation with the HEP, in the 
framework of a research programme on ' Higher Education and 
Employment under the direction of Bikas Sanyal. 

These issues are of crucial importance for educational planners. 
The relationship between education arid employment is pne of 
considerable complexity and defies oversimplified models of 
quantitative correspondence between the output of an educational 
system and the expected intake of the ..labour - market. The 
operation of the labour market— e.g. recruitment ,and promotion 
practices, wage policy— plays an important role in this relation- 
ship, as do the perceptions, attitudes and expectations of students, 
graduates and employers. The nature of the.-, phenomenon of 
unemployment of graduates, also varies from country to country 
and with time; .'here is also a great deal of flexibility within both 
the education system arid the system of employment in, a country 
which allows for an adjustment mechanism to be developed to 
match the two systems, All this requires more of our attention if 
we wish better to understand the dynamics of the relationship 
between education and employment. 

In the HEP studies these problems have been investigated 
through surveys by questionnaires conducted among, samples of 
students and former graduates. . 

Specifically, the issues which have been addressed* are: what are 
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the main determinants of choice among disciplines] and among 
jobs? How does wage structure vary between sector^ of employ- 
ment and between specializations? What is the degree of mis- 
match between expectations and realities in respect of the reward 
system of the labour market?.How tioes unemployment vary from 
course to course and from level, to level?- Is it true that what* 
appears to be 'an 'Unemployment problem' among university 
graduates is in fact to a large extent a 'job-seeking process'? What 
role do credentials play in finding a job? To what extent do the 
educational institutions help the students in the process of transi- 
tion' from school to work? What factors are determining the 
-demand for higher education? 

The authors have tried to draw from the survey findings some 
'hints' for educational planners rather than definite policy conclu- 
sions. It is hoped that these policy implications, however tenta- 
tive, will bring a useful contribution to planners faced with the 
task of relating educational development targets with employment 
objectives ano! the heeds of the economy. 

Michel Debeauvais 

» Director, HEP 
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Introduction 



The process of educational planning is very complex in at least 
two dimensions. First, a myriad of 'actors' are involved in what 
/ can be broadly labelled 'educational deei$ion-ma}dtig , ; and 
second, there exist innumerable issues or themes* within the 
planning process. 

Given the number of themes and actors, no single treatment in 
the related literature can claim to have dealt in a global way with 
' all dimensions of the intricate educational planning pVocess. 1 

This booklet on higher education and employment makes no 
exception to this rule. Its purpose is to draw together more or less 
comparative evidence from five developing countries in an effort 
(\ to, perhaps, increase our understanding on particular parts of the 
actors-themes educational-planning nexus. * 

The data come m/anly from IIEP's Project on Higher Education 
and Employment- A number of supplementary sources has also 
been referred to when it was necessary for clarifying some issues. 
The five countries . comparecj are Egypt, the Philippines, the 
Sudan, Tanzania and Zambia. 2 



1. For an enumeration and spelling-out of the variety ofissues involved^ as well as 
ah elaboration of the necessary information for tackling these issues, see G. 
Psacharopoulos (ed.), Information in educational decision-making: concepts, 

* country cases and sources, Paris, .Unesco, 1980. ....... 

2. See: Sanyal and El Sammani A. Yacoub, Higher education and employment 
in the Sudan. Paris, HEP, 1975. 

B. Sanyal, J. H. Case, P. S. Dow and M. El Jackman, Higher education and the 
labour market in Zambia: expectations and performance. Paris; The Unesco 

Press and the University of Zambia, 1976. 

» • V 
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. Th<?, paper organized terms <*f a &t -of < uhslructt^ 
^uefflftfial ptahiting * themes! v Within .each theme. -tine or mote 
*him§ ? are 'demt^i' f^iir empirical materia! that m^nt have a 
more general applicability.. 
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WHI, ' v. 
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X Xhe soda-economic framework 



Lei us start by comparing the non-educationsd 'setting in the five 
countries under consideration Table I ps^sents the baste demo- 
graphy m& mmiomk ^mM. lki\m^h The five edumfies . 
cfaffer considerably jwi population sixe* the Philippines having 
nearly ten times the .population of Zambia, AH five, however, 
sttqre a more or less similar population growth rate, tying 
'between 2 J and 1 pe^ceftt. Although the five countries e©uld be 
daisified in the LDC <te$$4eveloped countries) group, there exist 
considerable difctepandes^tn per papaa incomes; Zambia being 
the leader, In a!! the countries the gross domes|lc product (GPP) 
is dominated by j3gricuhut& The Philippines and Egypt, hpwe^er, _ 
have tager shares m msnuracturing«geneiated GDP , Finally* 
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Tanzania and the Philippines have grown at twice the rate of 
Zambia and the Sudan in the 1965 to 1973 period. 

Examination of the socio-economic setting is a prerequisite to 
any educationa^planning analysis The reason is that all variables 
fisted above relate— either directly or indirectly— to the. way 
g#jtoois*have run in the past or should be run in the future. Thus, 
population si/e, and especially population growth, makes 
demands on school places. e,g, at the primary level, A higher or a 
lower per atpaa income could make the difference between 
adequate or inadequate school provision, let alone education 
quality. The relative share of manufacturing in the GDP has a 
double !mk to educational planning: first, by the demands an 
expanding manufacturing sector makes on specific manpower 
skills, and second, by the size of the on-the-job training platform 
created by an expanding industry Lastly, the rate of growth of 
CNF is indicative of the extra real resources a country could 
afford to allocate to us educational sector 
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II. Educational characteristics 



But let us look at the different educational characteristics of the 
countries under comparison (T^ble 2). The proportion of illiterate 
population exceeds, the 50 per cent mark in all countries except 
the Philippines* One* must look for explanations of this phenom- 
enon. Also, the percentage of population with secondary-plus 
educational qualifications in the Philippines is about fourteen 
times that in Zambia and the Sudan; this is- another observation 
that needs explanation* Enrolment rates follow similar patterns: 
• those in the Philippines are much higher than in other coun- 
tries. 

One might expect that the educational advantage of the Philip- 
. pines is due to a long-standing government policy to promote 
education. Yet a look .at the public expenditure statistics in Table 
2 reveals that the opposite is likely to be thfc case. The Stat§ 
Government of the Philippines exerts only one-third to one- ^ 
fourth the effort to promote education as do other countries* as 
judged from the relative public expenditure as percentage of 
national income or total government expenditure. It is the private 
sector that dominates the educational scene in the country* Egypt, 
the- Sudan, Tanzania and Zambia put a great effort into devoting 
public resources to their educational system: the percentages pf 
GNP and total state budget devoted to education are on the h&h 
side by international standards. Yet these countries are education- 
ally less developed than the Pfiilippines, which devotes only a 
smaller fraction of its state resources to education. There also 
exist substantial differences in the distribution of total educational , 
expenditure by school level Among the five countries, Egypt 
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Higher education and employment: 

the HBP experience in five less developed countries 



Table 2. Educational characteristics. 



Philip- Tan- 
Cbaractcmttc E*ypt pines Sudan zania Zambia 



Illiterate population (%) 


56.5 


17.4 


>85.3 


71.9 


52.7 


Population with secondary 










1.3 


education-plus (%) 


n.a. 


14.2 


0.8 


n.a. 


Enrolment ratio (%) 












Primary 


72 


100 


41 


70 


95 


Secondary 


44 ' 


59 


13 


3 


15 


Higher 


14.3 


20.6 


i.4 


0.2 


2.0 


Total public educational expenditure 












Percentage of GNP 


5.5 


1.4 


5.5 " 


4.4 


6.5 


As percentage of government expen- 












diture 


18,4 


8.0 


14.8 


15.5 


1 1.9 


Public recurrent expenditure (percentage 












distribution by level) 












Primary 


n.a. 


82.4 


40.! 


50.5 


47.1 


Secondary ' 


n.a. 


•8.4 


22.4 


25.5 


33.3 


Higher 


27.8 


2.6 


17.8 


12.6 


9.4 


Public recurrent expenditure per 












pupil in $ 










. 57 


Primary 


n.a. 


n.a. . 


nia, 


24 


Secondary 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a,' 


229 


524 


Higher 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


3 058 


2 745 



NOTE Data refer 10 the mid-seventies. 

n,a, noi available 
SOURCE Unexo, Statistical yearbook 1976. 1978-79. 



spends m4st on the tertiary level; Tanzania and Zambia spend 
relatively piofe on the secondary and* tertiary levels; the Philip- 
pines spends relatively more at the primary level. Could this be a 
clue towards the explanation of the higher Philippines literacy 
rate? ' i 

Finally, JTable 2 presents a comparison of unit costs by level of 
education ;in Zambia and Tanzania. In spite of any between-- 
countries discrepancies that might be due to differential cost 
accounting^ one thing is certain : the cost of higher education is a 
multiple of the cost of primary education. In Tanzania, for 
example, tljie cost of maintaining one university place is equiva- 
lent to that of maintaining 127 primary-school places. In view of 
evidence of this kind, can developing countries afford the provi- 
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Educational Characteristics 



sion of university education? The Philippines, at least, can, as 
judged from the 20 per cent enrolment rate at the tertiary level. 
Yet this country has a much lower per capita income than 
Zambia, which does not have an enrolment rate at the tertiary 
level anywhere near as high as that of the Philippines. 

The clue to this series of puzzles may lie in the private finance 
of education, a theme that will be further elaborated below. 
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III. The three surveys 




The countries under examination have one thing, in common. 
Three! surveys were conducted within each country in the mid to 
late seventies, using a similar questionnaire; one survey covered 
the student body, another the employed graduates, and a third th^ 
country's employers. .Because of the similarity of the question- 
naire in each case, the generated data might have some methodo- " 
logical comparison. However, the sample size and coverage varies 
considerably from one country to the next. ,« 

Table 3 gives .the exact sample sizes of each country case study. 
These sample sizes correspond to different coverages of the 
eligible population within each, country. Thus the Zambian stu- 
dent study covered '53 per cent of the student bbdy, whereas the 
corresponding percentages Were 14 in Tanzania and 0.5 in Egypt. 
The large Philippines sample refers to those in thek third and 

Table 3. /Sample size of country studies. 



Study of 



Studcnis 



Graduates 



Employers 




Egypt/ 



I 935 
9 105 
500 
556 
3 399 



I 712 
4 655 
376 
4i4 
137! 



435 
777 
51 
85 
292 



Tanzania 
Zambia 



SOt'RC E IIEP.uEgypt. Philippines, Sudan. Tanzania and Zambia studies. 
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The three surveys 



fourth post-secondary year and covers 40 per cent of the eligible 
population. The graduates study in Zambia- covered 10 per cent of 
the population, with post-secondary qualifications. The eligible 
population in the Tanzanian graduates study was those having 
obtained a degree since 1968 and the sample size covers 8.5 per 
cent of them. 95 per cent of the Philippines graduate study refers 
to people with collegiate degrees, although 179 non-collegiate, 
post-secondary schools graduates were also included in the sam- 
ple. The employers surveys in all countries covered both the 
, private and public sector. 
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IV. The labour-force structure 



The five countries exhibit great disparities in the size and 
composition of their labour force. For example, in Zambia, the 
distribution of workers with post-secondafy qualifications is as 
follows (out of a total labour force t>f 1.4 million): l - post-secondary, 
260,797; diploma, 6,461; degree, 3,649. In the Sudan, • high-level 
manpower' amounts to -about 11,000 individuals distributed as 
follows: 2 post secondary, 2,867; university, 6,904; higher educa- 
tion, 1,430. . ' . c 
In the Philippines, on the other hand, the distribution ot 
manpower' is heavier towards college graduates: 3 secondary- 



Taule 4. The proportion of university trained manpower in the labour force 
1 manufacturing and one occupational group (percentage). 



in 



r 4 


Philippines 


Zambia 


Sector group 


(1961) 


(|965f 


Total labour force 


6;2 


1.3 


Manufacturing sec jr 


VV 5.4 


0.5 


Professional, technical and related workers 






(O occupational group) 


15 


SOt'RCE. OECD. Statistics of the occupational and educational 


structure of the labour fore 


i' in fifty-three 


countries, 1969. 


► 





1. HEP Zambia study, p. 56, 59. 

2. HEP Sudan study, p. 120. 

3. HEP, Philippines study, App. C, Table 12. 
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The labour- force structure 



school graduates, 2,846,000; college drop-outs, 764,000; college 
graduates, 1,266,000. 

These absolute figures, however, mean little unless related to 
some other country indicator. Thus, Table 4 shows that the 
Philippines has five times the amount of university-trained labour 
per unit of labour force, relative to Zambia. Also, the intensity of 
university graduates in its manufacturing sector is twenty times as 
high and university graduates are represented four times as highly 
in the top (0 category) occupational group. 

What does all this mean for educational planning? In our 
opinion these figures contain two 'hints' regarding attempts to 
plan the future development of a school system.: 

Hint No. 1: The educational composition of the 

labour force in a given country is to a 
large extent, supply-determined. 

Whalt this means is that if there is plenty of coal around, people 
will mainly use it as a fuel. Figures such as those given above 
cannot tell us whether university graduates are over-utilized in 
Zambia and under-utilized iji the Philippines, although it might 
appear that this is the case. Over- or under-utilization requires an 
efficiency test, i.e. something beyond the simple distributions of 
the labour force presented above. 
But there is a second hint related to the previous one. 

Hint No. 2: When the educational structure of the * 
• ' . labour force is supply-determined, forecasting 

future demands for high-level manpower 

is extremely difficult. 

Consider for example the efforts made in the countries under 
consideration to forecast future manpower requirements. Zambia 
had three 'manpower reports' since independence, two of them 
having 1980 as the target year and one 1976. Here are sample 
estimates: 1 

Required average annual output at diploma level of professional" and 
technical people: 

Estimate I 695 

Estimate II 1,219 

Estimate III 1,441 



I. HEP Zambia .study, p. 62, 65. 
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Required annua! degtee-levcl output: 
* Estimate II 1,254 
Estimate III 973 



In Tanzania, the forecasts go into greater detail. For example, 
they indicate that there will be a need for 8,134 degree-level 
occupations in the 1975-80 period and these needs are split as 
follows: 1 



In the Philippines, the Majigahas-Quizon projections 2 were.based 
on the assumption that the state of the Phillipine economy in the 
year 2000 will be similar to the economies of Japan, Argentina 
and the Netherland&in the year 1960. They used the employment- 
output 'coefficients by educational attainment of these countries to 
obtain the demand for labour in the Philippines in the year 

2000. u . ■ . . 

In Egypt the Ministry of Manpower and Vocational Training 
and USAID jointly undertook an exercise on manpower demand 
for the periods 1979-84 and 1979-89,' where projected annual 
demand for the first period for general-secondary graduates is 
estimated at less than one-fourth of the projected annual output, 
demand for three-year technical level is higher than the supply, 
that for five-year technical* level is more -than* eight times the 
supply,. and the demand for university and higher-education 
graduates is five-eighths of the supply. 

Procedures arid numbers in the examples listed above make one 
aware that manpower forecasting can at best serve to indicate the 
very broad directions for the development of skills in educational 
institutions, and the forecasts must be validated by other indica- 
tors as well. 

This can also be demonstrated by means of a simple" matrix 
from the Sudan study. Let us assume the manpower forecaster 
Jiad overcome all the difficulties associated with arriving at the 
'correct' number of people in each occupational category required 
by the target year of the plan. Then the occupation-education 

, !. Sec HEP Tanzania study, p. 166. 
,2. See HEP Philippines study, Ch. 4, p. 15-14. 
3. HEP Egypt study, Ch. 3. 



Arts-based 
Science-based 



3,329 
4,805 
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translation problem would make the forecast difficult to inter- 
pret for educational policy purpose. Table 5 demonstrates the 
fact that whereas there is a one-to-one correspondence between a 
natural scientist (occupation) and a natural sciences university 
graduate (education), the educational vector of engineers, social 
scientists and teachers i* too varied for such a translation to be 
possible. , ' - 4 

Tabu 5. The occupation-education matrix of selected professions in the Sudan, 



Occupation 



FtcM of university 3tudy 


Natural 
Kientist 




Social 
soenfot 


Teacher 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Natural science . 


100 


2 


0 


8 


Engineering 


0 


94 


0 


4 


Social sciences 


0 


2 


78 


. 6 


Humanities 


0 


0 


16 


29 


Education and teacher training 


0 


0 


4 


53 


Business 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Agriculture 


0 


2 


0 


0 


.Other 


0 


0 


I 


0 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



SM-ftCF lined OB liEP Sudan iludy, p 223 
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V. The cost of education 

•j * 
f 



One thing traditional manpower forecasts, such as those just cited, 
typically neglect is the cost of education. We already know that 
the cost of higher education in developing countries is enormous 
relative to the secondary and primary level In terms of world 

^ averages the support of one higher-education student in LDCs is 

equivalent to the support of twelve secondary school students or 
* eighty-eight primary-school students. 1 In the Philippines, the 
relative cost structure as more concentrated relative to the world 
average. In 1971 ffce social cosj; per " student year (including 
earnings forgone) was as follows: 2 primary, 124 pesos; secondary, 

*4v 213-peses; College, 1,242 pesos. 

All this we already knew. But some, -new information coming 
out of the HEP cquntry reports is the relative expensiveness of 
vocational-technical subjects in higher education. 

Hint No. 3: Technical and/or vocational subjects 
; are more expensive relative to general 
and/or non-vocational subjects. 

As an example, consider the case of Zambia Cfable 6). Technical 
subjects are typically more expensive than general subjects. Even if 
one excepts medicine, agricultural and engineering courses cost 
more than arts'-based courses. 

Although manpower planners in the past tended to ignore it, 
knowledge of the relative cost structure of different higher- 

1. Sec G. Psacharopoujos, Returns to education: an international comparison, 
Elsevier; 1973, p. !27. 

2. ILO Philippines Report, p. 633. 
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education subjects is a must in serious educational-planning work. 
Assuming that the policy-maker, perhaps under political pressure, 
would opt for tfie expansion of universities, the relative cost 
structure could dictate what faculties were to be increased in 
capacity. . . 9 # 



Table 6. The average cost per student by field of specialization ia Zambia'(1974) 



(U.S.$>. 



Faculty 



Average cosl per student 



Agriculture 
Engineering 
Humanities 
Law 

Medicine 
Social sciences 



4 603 
2 502 
1 125 
1 668 
6*366 
1 125 



SOURCE HEP Zambia study, p. 1 13, 

Dollar conversion based on IMF, Financial statistics. 
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VI. The salaf^ structure 



Of course* tios»''Ciie''-bnty;oiie aspect' for consideration when 
weighing the pros and cans for the expansion bfj^rtic^kr^sdiools 
or . Jimltmi flie benefits of* edue&tioss mmi be examined as > 
well : . .v T % * * 

Traditional^ the benefits side -of edu&tiofr'has teen approxi- 
mated by the salaries of employee with diffein?ni qiitf fication& 
Such a method js not mthout problems in itself, aUhpugh M$ is 
not the pfeee for an' extensive etebomtion of nhe issue. It is 
suilcientfto mention .that thlfc-appmsiiMtion;^^ 
been invalidated by the empirical evident- ! 

What we seem to know already on the feteive saiaiy structure 
is that raore*educafed persons earn mo^ tlmn less^ucated 
persons worldwide, and nearly without esceptipiio^In developing 
countries the earnings advantage of ttnivessiiy graduates h\2J 
-times that of the setondatf -school graduate and 44 times that of 
-the primaxy-school graduate (Psacharopouios, 1973, opMU p. 
132). f bis stfuciure Is confirmed'!)? the HEP studies, For sam- 
ple, in Zambia there exists a net sa!aiy hieiarcby even within the 
post-secondary level (see Table 1% 

But the ^consideration of salaries by the^ level and kind of 
education r^eeived ®m give a series of additional messages. 



I . G &&&mmQW$m* *VG®mp*Mm*m& mmsnzspum® in human capital 
fteery', in W.- <1msat fc&), Cmsffatam m human mmd zhmm Hm&ntB 

2 a** 











4 fSSSm 


» 4-, 




m 


MA. M& 
PhD 


m 
m 























• Hita Jfo, 4* m emm of rapid unitemty expamm% 

mgher^edmmmn graduate? maintain 
• iter earnings advantage orar mher 
kmdt of graduates. 

* For example, in the Philippine, the advantage -of university over 
sn*ondatry-$cheoi graduates is* 14 times (Psacharopoutos/ 19?3» 
op, ciL, p 132), 

This can be interpreted in several ways. First, them must e*ist a 
high degree of substitution between university and other kinds of 
graduates for the earnings structure to remain stable while the 
relative skill-mix changes, Or, the demand for university gsad< 
nates keeps pace with the expanding supply in such a way as to 
produce a % reduced*form* solution with constant differentials, , 

The newly generated evidence tn the countries under examina- 
tion adds to the list of messages for educational planners, Thus, a 
distinction between graduates of different university faculties 
' ytelds: t . . « 

.'Hint No, $i iienerai *w mm*mhmm$ graduates do 
a$ ut#, ami %*}m€$mm hmr m term 
of tabtmr*htark& writings* reiafM to 
m ammal* @r mimtcai<mne graduates 

This might come as a shock to jhose who think n is technical or 
vocational education that mainly commands a premium in the 
labour market. But whether one tools at it from the point of view 
of the course completed teg, Tables 8 md S) or the omipation the 
graduate is in f Tables 10 and UK nontechnical §kills kw rewarded 
as much as -vocatuMat skills, ~ \ 
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High® 1 ^umtim and empi®ymmi 

the HEP ezpmemt m fim Im developed anaanes 




s ♦- 
TABtE & Anauat earning * of univcrnty gradual^ by Held of s&dy, Philippine - 
1970, V 






• 


Agriculture 

Frmn^jf w^rr*?^ , 




Engiist^ins and fcidhnclcgy 3 ?32 
Fme asd applied aits * 554 
Matheiaatics asd s&U$tk$ * * 
Physicat fences " f586 


J 






Tabu 9. Aaauat saramgs by M& o* stsdy in %ypt 




IstW «JF sasfr Arenas «3ns3$s is* £g$is?3.n gaeicd*} 


> 


Am ™ 
Eusmsenng 

Science aad mediae • 

Social sctsacss and humanm*^ 5 |? 




Sftt-t 8 ' 5 MSP StfS* . TiflSj ft 


— f. 


Trait 1$ Momfct* i safarsr by iscrapawsr. l%Am»a^ *97?, • - 




. v ^ Mdn'Alfe sa&sr* im peas* 




Applied seisitusss . T?^ 
Medio! scisnasis " 

Physseai and natural snem*s» 657 

^5 

Accountant* iaSt 
Judge* imi 


* 
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The salary structure 



Table 9 reveals that there exist no dramatic discrepancies 
between the mean salaries of graduates ofc different higher- 
.education fields in Egypt Science and raedicuAare at the top of 
the earnings league and arts and technology at lie bottom. 



T*Bi£ 11. Monthly salary by occupation* Zambia, 1974, 

A „,, ; ' 

— tVtf u ftalrt rf ~~« -» t — — — Mia jtfflj uU i' j frn krofasj • 

Administrative 400 

Agnculture 21 1 

Clerical 201 

Production and transport ' 215 

Professional and technical -255 

Sales 318 

Service ' t . . 156 

tut HEP Zjsmhi* p 352 



This hint is strengthehed when one considers the differential 
growth of earnings by subject (Table 12). The fapt that the 
earnings of arts and law graduates grow more relative to other 
subjects is indicative that employers must be deriving some 
benefit, after the respective employee has been under observation 
for some time. 



12, Mid-career to starting-salary ratios by subject, Tanzania, 1974* 



Sufrjret Growth ratio 



Agriculture 9 \M 

Arts t ' ( 1.49 

Engineering 1.36 

Law * 1.50 

Medicine L29 

Science ^ ^ 1.42 

— , . 1 r \ 

m i HEP Tmraia «udv p 264 \ 
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VII. The role of the public sector 



It might be said that the earnings of graduates grow because of the 
substantial role of the public sector in the market for them. Here 
are some Comparative statistics on the share of graduates working \ 
in the public sector in three of the countries under consideration : 1 
Zambia, 63 per cent; Sudan, 84 per cent; Philippines, 39 per- • 
cent. 

The Zambian percentage could be increased to 94 per cent if 
one includes para-statal employment. 

However,? when a distinction is made between private and ; 
public employment, private-sector workers earn more than pub- 
lic-sector employees. For example, in Zambia the mean earnings 
by sector are as follows** public sector,. 241 kwachas; private 
sector, 262 kwachas. Also, those in administrative occupations 5 
(average earnings 400 kwachas) earn, more if they are in the 
private sector {456 kwachas) relative to the public sector (342 
kwachas), 2 ? 

This remark leads us to : v . 

Hint No. 6: The public sector might not be the wage leader. 

On the other hand, one cannot ignore the role of the public sector 
in influencing students' expectations by its starting salaries, job 
security and assured yearly increments on the scale of pay. 



1. HEP studies, Zambia (p. 59, 74), Sudan (p. 121) and ILO Philippines Report, 
p. 312. , . 

2. HEP Zambia study, p. 352, 353. . 
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VIII. Salary expectations 



A given salary structure, especially the first step on a public-sector 
salary scale, acts as a signal to which social demand responds. A 
high starting salary for engineers relative to agriculture graduates 
will inevitably generate a heavier demand for engineering places^ 
Consider as an example the civil-service starting salaries in the 
Sudan and Tanzania (Tables 13 and 14). These are neatly stra- 
tified in terms of ascending educational level to the fine tuning of 
specific years of post-secondary school completion. 

This salary hierarchy inevitably fosters students' expectations.. 
Nearly fotir out of every five students/aspire to employment in 
their country's public sector (Table 15). 



Table 13. Starting civil-service annual salaries in the Sudan by duration of 
post-secondary course, . t 



Duration or duration and kind of course 









5 years 




6 years 


2 years 


3 yeSrs 


4 years 


* Arts or science 


Engineering 


Medicine 


Annual salary 
(in pounds) 300 


340 


400 * 


425 


530 


560 


soi ku HEP Sudan study, p 91. 
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Table . 14. Starting civil-service monthly salaries in Tanzania. 



Course 



Monthly salary 
. (in shillings) 



Course 



Monthly salary 
(in shillings) 



Primary school 
Form IV 
Form VI 



350 
440 
650 



University degree 
Teacher (arts) 
Sciences 

• Economics 
Agriculture 



1 420 
1475 
1530 
1530 
-L5ft5_ 



Engineer 1 865 

Doctor of medicine 2 110 



SOURCE HEP Tanzania study, p. 74. 



Table 15. Expected sector of employment, Sudan and Zambia (percentage). 



Sector 



Country 



Government 



Private 



Other 



Sudan 
. Zambia 



78 
81 



17 
16 



SOl'KCE HEP Sudan study, p. 207. UEP Zambia study, p. 313. 



The distribution of the expected sector of employment in Egypt 
confirms that the majority of students are more likely to work in 
the public sector (HEP, Egypt study, Table 29)': 



Table 16. Egypt: expected sectors of employment. 







Expected sector of employment 






Government 
and public 


Private 


Self- 
employed 


Total 


Percentage 
distribution 


56 • 


25 


19 


100 




Salary expectations 



ft. ' . ; • • 

The difference in expected salary between those who have just 
secondary qualifications and post-secondary ones is enormous in 
Tanzania (HEP Tanzania study, p. 227) : salary expected by those 
- with secondary qualifications, 625 shillings per month; salary 
expected by those with post-secondary qualifications, 1,600 shill- 
ings per month. 

Higher-educatiorisstudents expect different salaries according to 
theif field of study \^able 17), and the desirability ranking of 
diffe r ent fa culties matcnes the pecking order of expected earnings 
Table 18). ; \ . 



Table 17. Expected monthly starting salaries by faculty, -Zambia, 1974. 



Faculty. 


Expected starting salary (in kwachas) 


Law 
Business 

Social sciences, humanities 
Agriculture 

Engineering, technology 
Natural sciences 
Medicine 


■: . 346 
253 
252 
221- 
210 
231 
206 


SOURCE J!EP Zambia study, p. 325. 


Table 18. Expected salary and desirability of selected professions in Tanzania 


Profession «? 


Expected monthly salary 

(in shillings) Desirability rank 


Engineer ., " ^ 
Social scientist 
Lawyer 
Businessman 
Agriculturist 
Natural scientist 


' • 1 602 1 
1 369 2 
1 458 ' 3 
1 447 4 
13§4 5 
1 301 6 



VH Mf IIEP Tanzania sludy. p. 212. 



With these indications in/mind, the following becomes clear: 
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Hint No. 7: Public-sector pay scales strongly influence ■ ' 
student expectations and hence (he . * 

social ciemand for higher education. . . ' «. . , 

The importance of thi s hint becomes clearer when one attempts to 
influence the social demand for education in a given direction. 



IX. The returns to education 



That education is privately and socially profitable a)t all levels in 
LDCs is something we already know. The tes^ case is the 
Philippines, where, in view of the tremendous expansion of higher 
" education, the returns to this level of education mi|ht have fallen. , 
In this respect it is- very difficult to establish comparable time 
series of the returns of education in the Philippines. However, 
Table 19 indicates" that the returns to higher Education in this 
oblintry are above the returns to secondary education and 1 com- 
parable to the yield. of alternative investments/ 



Table 19. Rates of return to education in the Philippics, 1971 (percentage) 



EducatYonfcl level * 


Social 


* ' Private 


High school; 4 years (over *5-6 primary) ' f 
College: J-3 years (oven 4 high school) / 
College: 4 years Cover 4 high school) 
College: 5 or more years (over 4 high school) 


6.5 
5.0~ 
8.5 
. 8.0 


6.5 
64 
9J 
8.5 


SOt KCE 1LO Philippines Report, p, 63S, 

_1 , , — " — 1 * 1 — — r — ■ 1 



What is more interesting, however, is the comparison of 
the returns to higher education across fields of specialization 
(Table 20). 
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TMtiz 20. Rales of return in the Philippines by subject, 1969 (percentage) 



Rate of rctum 



Subject 




Social 


Business and commerce 


14.0 


10.5 


Civil engineering 


15*0 


S<0 


Chemical engineering 


17.0 


10.0 


Mechanical engineering 


18.0 


13,0 


Liberal arts . 


11.0 




Agriculture 


5,0 


' < <5J0 


Law 


18.0 


15.0 


Physical science 


8,5 


n.a« 



t Rale* firfcr the Omwfriiy of the Philippines and art? ww(*ju*!cd for ability' 
sot kc E lit) Phiitpptftts Report, pt 645. Table 162* ' ^ 



What we learn from this table is: 

Hint No* 8: The economic return to non-vocational 
subjects are often greater - than the* returns 
to technical subjects; r . 

This result is the outcome of the contribution of high costs of the 
technical subjects and high benefits of the general subjects. " 
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X, Unemployment 



the cost-benefit or efficiency conclusion of section IX might be 
undermined by the popular belief thai there exists widespread 
unemployment- among univejrsity graduates* especially among 
those who followed humanities, social sciences or law .courses. 
Rates of return estimates typically abstain from an unemployment . 
correction. But at least in one case where such correction was 
performed, the returns to education were not substantially 
affected, 1 This finding helped explain the puzzle of the coexis- 
tence of high unemployment rates among university graduates in 
India and a high social demand for higher education/ 

The material collected in the countries; under examination 
allows us to make an important distinction between two different 
aspects pf unemployment i incidence mid duration. Unemploy- 
ment incidence is* the probability or percentage of unemployed 
from a given population group. It is the usual ^unemployment 
rate\ Unemployment duration, on th$ other hand, has a calendar 
time attached to it ft usually takes the form of 'absorption rates 
X years after graduation Cor, simply, mean years or months 
unemployed by educational level or since graduation* 

A, Unemployment incidence 

What we seem to already know is that the relationship between 
unemployment and education is of the inverted U : $hape, -That is, 

to % 

1, Blaug ct al. The raises «f graduate unemployment m India, Alien Lane, . 
1969 • 
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it is the graduates of the middle levels of education that are 
especially hit by unemployment* 1 (See figure L) 



Primary 
Educational level 



Secondary 



Higher 



ftui M L The relationship between education and unemployment incidence. 

T\wt 2!. Unemployment rates by educational level, Philippines, J 961 and 1966 
(percent), ' fc 



UampUiymini nit 



mi 



No education 
Grade* MV 
Grades V-VI 
High &hooh M years 
High school graduate 
College* 1-3 
College 4 plus >ears 

Overall 



40 

94 
12,6 
18,1 
13,7 

79 

8,5 



44 
45 
6.8 
13.7 
15,3 
17.4 
7.2 

7.8 



<*j k* 1 II O l*bit«pjuc^« Report J* $09 



I, SeeO. Psacharopoulos, Earnings and education in OEC&counmes, OECD f 1975, 
Table 622, 
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Unemployment 



T\uu 22. The distribution of those unemployed over one year by educational 
level, Sudan, 1974. 



Nuumroai ksei Peramagc 



, Less than primary 30 
Primary completed but less than secondary 53 
Secondary completed and above 5 IS 



mii Kt i UO (tnmtfi auphvmm and rquttv ttwiptvhatwc */rtf/<*ift tor the Sudan. p 412 



Tables 21 and 22 present evidence of this nature from the 
Philippines and the Sudan. Unemployment clearly peaks at the 
secondary or college drop-out level It is also interesting io note 
that the unemployment rate among Philippine graduates has more 
or less remained the same betweeli 1961 and 1968 in spite of the 
tremendous higher-education expansion that took place during 
this period. Therefore: 

Hint No* 9: The incidence of unemployment* among 
university graduates might be lower 
than that of other levels of education. 

T\»it 23. Unemployment rates by occupation in the Philippines 



Professional and technical workers 

Administrative, executive and managerial 

Clerical 

Sales 

Farmers 

Miners 

Transport and communication 
Craftsmen and production 
Manual 
Service 

Occupation not reported 
Overall 



1.0 
5J 

L8 

* 32 
29 
42 
9J 
I* 
\$A 
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This is confirmed by evtde&ce op "the occupational stiracsurc of 
iMiemplop^rat incidence (see Table- 23), tlitemployment is m its* 
highest among those* m no&*university«graduate occupations* such 
m dmml woskers, cmftsmaii and mmwS workers, • b 

T|e material coUect^ iif Afferent eo&mtrtes aliens us to draw 
the Ibilowing conclusions 

r • Hbt Jfe* 10s imidemg 0 "u^mphymmi is mt 

> Table 24 shows tibt is* the Philippines 100 per cent of few 
graduates absorbed five years after padualioE md the eonre- 
spsndsng perceatoge -for hbef&S iris is, 95 percent* Agricyltuf^ 
padukfe on the other hand, exhibit the lowest absorption rate 
#4 per cent),* Tie 'own-fiekf/aIl»fietdb~distinetioa in'Tabte 24 is 
- useful in mming the flexibility of difTeient Muds of gmduates to 
J „ enter jobs for whfch they have not heen^pedficdly tmingd* Thus 
husiuess»admtuistmtion-jpadtmtes &m easily absorbed In 'other 
jobs'* whereas dvM^sgtaeerisg graduates do not seem to have the 
' same- flexibility* The Sudan ease (Table 2S) presents a rather 
\ a different picture, i.e. agrictiltuiei , 'graduates exhibit a lower unesn- 
^ . * * .ployment fate letetive to law gmd&ates* However, one 'cannot 
egeheralfcc; fmm this case bemuse of the small number ©f observa* 
tions* ' 

* att&gfadi&ueft- 11 



<i- ; if . H Hit (O) S^ i 


















43 


■7S 


.n 




* m 








> ■ 
, . , . ... . . 



tmit 21 Number of u22233£&?k4 grz&mm as petess^ ef maJ msmbe? m 



44^s.?z*35 4s» Sesssem u* Sam* 



tmmp*w$?sd 19 JM 19f 54.8 * 30.9 



S* OBempIoyment duration \ 

What «r« ..seem to know on the duation-of-ujiesnpSoyment front \ 
is that ua<mtpIoyment lis a sbaxpty dechmng 'function of age* \ 
Namely the unemployment problem is essentially a youth \ 
problem, nearly everyone finding a job after some time, The 
material filmed tn the IfEP project corroborates this. 

Mist lis UHempioymm mntmrmes in ike 

0m months of entry mm the ktbm& form 



• Figure 2 pvgs an iHnisiration in this respe&i from the Zambmn 

east. 




fcfcmhs wsmr^loyed after highest qualrf ication 

Rr4 Rf 1- Number «?/ ift&ftfte unm^oped graduation 



me itt P experience m fae km dm-kimi t&mmes 



Table 26 shows th& in the Philippines the majority of graduates 
waits less than six months, The more recently collected data 
indicate a mean waiting period of 3,2 months (Table 27), 

I rm 2£ D?*!nimts3!3 <&jf university graduates by empfoymem status, Philippines 





85m gr^isjt^ i%3 traders* 


Dt«r not was 
iesvU&n «t months 


tli. 23,2 
r 39,6 - 31.6 




?*8tr 2? The dmnfeuuoft of employed graduates bv the number of months 
unemployed after acutely seekiag for a jok Fhtfjppmss, 






W 2£ 
7-12 . 12 


13-24 7 
25 pte 4 







On the basis of ihis we may derive: 

Hint N&> 12; The duration of mh search ammg 
untxemtv graduates n "short B in the 
%eme of not substantially aftming a 
* 9 lifetime efte&ncy measure. w 

This .relatively short waning period might be belter labelled 
6 search activity* rather than * unemployment \ The t reason 
becomes clear when one considers the source of delay for getting a 
job in the Philippines (Table 28k 

4 Clearly, 66 per cent of the delay reasons are of a voluntary 
character, i£. low salary «or unsatisfactory job conditions. Only 
one-third of the sample explicitly stated they had no job offer, Of 
course, those who waited for a different reason had a differential 
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Tabu 2$> Distribution of the reasons for the delay in getting a job, Philip- 
pines. , ' . 





1 / 


Low salary offer 


23 


Not satisfactory job conditions 


43 


No job opportunity 


33 


Other 


24 


SCVftCE HEP Fk&ppiccs sudy. Tibit 6 26. - " ' 



mean waiting period: low salary offer, 5.5 months; no job 
„ v ^porninity v 10.2 months* Similarly* 62 A per cent of the Egyptian 
higher-education students expect to find a job wdthin a year after 
graduation. The rjfean expected time of search in the samplers 1.1 
years (Table 29). 1 

Tabu 29- Expected delay in finding permanent employment, Egypt, 

. / . : : 



Less than one year 
Less than two years 
Less than three years 
More than three years 



VOTES I 0*>c* io ttsvnsk&p 4i$sf£3n&> nut sam to exactfy 100 per cent. 

2 Mean cakra!a«d uto{ code Mro ihsa tax yas* - OX "Less than t*u ytm* ** IX *Las than 
llifw ytar*' « *Mcrt than tfete yeais* ■* 4 



62.4 
23.2 
93 
5.0 



Mean time: LI years 



On the basis of this evidence, we may put forward: 

Hint No* 13: What appears to be an 'unemployment 
proSiem 1 among university graduates 
t9 to a large extent a 'job-searching process \ . 

The material collected in this project permits a distinction to be 
made between differential waiting periods and field of specializa- 
tion (Tables 30 and 31). However* the evidence is too mixed for a 
general conclusion to emerge, 

L HEP Egypt 5tudy. Table 30. , 

9 
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Taule 30. Waiting period between graduation and first job, the Sudan, 1974 



Waning penod 


Engineer 


Social scientist 


Lawyer 




(%) 


(%) 


(%) 


Less lhan 6 months 

6 months jto 12 months 

\ year r or over 1 


96 
4 
0 


77 
14 
9 


"" 10 
60 
30 



sot KU HEP Sudan study, p. 219. 



Table 3 L Waiting period between graduation and first job by profession, employ- 
ment sector and degree level, Sudan ' 



Waiting period % - 

Characteristic ' ; '■ 

Under 6 months 6-12 months Over 12 months . 



<%) W W 

Agriculturist 100 , 0^ 0 

Business manager 80 18 2 

Engineer 96 4 0 

Lawyer M < 10 60 m 30 

Liberal professions 52 34 * 14 

Natural scientist , ' 93 7.0 

Social scientist 77 14 9 

Teacher ~ 86- 12 2- 

Administration 62 27 11 

Agriculture ■ 97 2 . 2 

Education ** 73 20 7 

Industry" 85 13 2 

B.A-, B.Sc. r * 72 24 4" 

NLA., M.Sc., Ph.CX y . 73 ' 27 0 

Overall \ \ 79 16 5 

" \ \ ; ; 

SOURCE IteP Sudan study, p. 21^^' - — - 1 
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XL The role of credentials' 



The HEP project surveyed directly a set of employers regarding the 
factors they considerlmportant in hiring employees. Jn Tanzania, 
the main employer complaint in recruiting was the low relation- 
ship b etween academic performance and job performance (see 

~TabIe~JZ); ~^ : — ^— 

Table 32.. The distribution of problems encountered by employers in recruiting 
graduates, Tanzania. 



Problems 


Percentage 


No relation between academic performance and job perfor- 


- . • 47 


— mance - ... . : 


No correspondence between training and job. requirements 


'23 


No correspondence between educational programmes and 




needs of the job 


1.9 


Job loo complex for precise 4 specification of educational 




qualifications 


10 


Other >* , • - " ••"*' 


1 


Total . * u 


100 


HOt'KCE HEP Tanzania study, p. 296. 



. In^thfe Philippines there exists an interesting stratification of the 
'factors deciding the employee's starting position within the firm. 
The numbers refer to the average rank on a 1 to 12 scale. 1 In the 

■ N ■ 1. HEP Philippines study, p. A. 7.9. See also p. A. 7.5, A. 7.7. 
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r, " ' .. ... . 

descending order of importance the ranks of the stratification are 
(rank 1 for highest emphasis, rank 12 for lowest emphasis): 



I . Work experience ' 2.3 . 

2. Specialization . * 2.6 

3. Academic record „ 3.7 

4. Previous position 4.3 



11. Civil status . .11 

12. Sex 12 



Work experience, specialization and academic recotd come out 
top. It is interesting to note that employers put more emphasis on 
work experience and the type of training thaa on academic record. 
The government employers put more emphasis on academic 
records and specialization and less emphasis on work experience' 
than private employers. 

]Vork experience Specialization Academic record 
, Private 2.25 ' 2.7 ,3; 8 

Government 2.35. ,2.3 -2.9 

It is the government sector which gives more importance to 
credentials. These remarks lead us to: 

Hint No. 14* Ii is difficult to justify the view that 

employers use education as a screening 

device, as there might exist a productivity counterpart. 



XIL The social demand for higher education 



The material collected in the IIEP research permits the study of 

the reasons for continuing to higher education. One conclusi on 

that emerges fromjhe cross-country comparispn is^ 

Mint No. 15: , The social demand for higher education 
is mainly for professional career reasorp. 

Consider, for example, the following percentage of the student , 
group that reported professional reasons for. continuing to higher 
education: 1 Philippines, 81 per cent; Sudan, 64 per cent; Tanzan- 
ia, 95 per cent; Zambia, 85 per cent. In Egypt, similarly, on a 
3-point scale of degree of importance, 'professional qualifications' 
receive the highest average score (2.4) as the reason for the pursuit 
of higher education. 2 

Sometimes jit is alleged that it is lack of employment opportu- 
nities among secondary-school graduates that pushes people into 
higher education. In the Sudan, however, only 6. per cent of the 
sample stated this to be the case. None the less, there exists an 
interesting disaggregation of the reasons for continuing to higher 
education by Socio-economic background (see Table 33). It is the 
sons of the unskilled workers who wish to enter higher education, 
for unemployment reasons. And it is the offspring of the top- 
income fathers who wish the least to study for career reasons. 



1. IIEP studies, Philippines (p. 5.B.26), Sudan (p. 184), Tanzania (p. 340) and 
* Zambia (p. 263). 

2. .HEP Egypt study, Ch. 6. \ 
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Table 33. Disaggregation of the reason for continuing to higher education, Sudan 
(percentage). A 



Fathers occupation or income 



Need for career 
qualification 



Lick oremployment 
opportunity 



Occupation 

Farmer 

Merchant 

Government employee 
Skilled worker 
Unskilled worker 

Incpme 

Under 250 pounds 
250-500 
500-1000 
Over ! GOO 



67 
55 
70 
.60 
54 



65 
64 
70 
47 



5 
7 
3 
0 
16 



SOURCE irEP Sudan study; p. 184.5 



< The foregoing remarks lead to : 

Hint No. 16: A discriminatory fee-paying system in 
higher education might redress finance 

inequity in developing countries. 

• ■ — * 

The importance of career reasons in continuing to higher educa- 
tion has repercussions for shaping the social demand for educa- 
tion. For example, a combination of selective fees and appropriate 
civii-sefvice starting salaries could be an effective instrument in 
shaping the social demand for higher education. 
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XLU. Student advice t$ selecting a career 



The percentage of those who did not receive aovice or received 
unsatisfactory advice in four, of the countries\studied is as 
follows; 1 Philippines, 60 per cent; Sudan, 71 per cent; Tanzania, 
78 per cent; Zambia, 41 per cent. Similarly, more than brie-third 
of the students in Egypt indicated that they would haVe chosen a 
different field of study had they received better career informa- 
tion— an indication of the inadequacy of the career ' guidance 
system in that country. 
This is in direct contrast with the importance given by the . 
; students to a professional career as a reason for continuing to 
higher education. This fact points towards the importance of 
instituting a more effective career-guidance system in developing 
countries. 

The statistical material collected in this project permits an 
elaboration of the reasons* for the low use and differential effec- 
tiveness of career guidance in LDC's. Tables 34 and 35 show two 
contrasting cases in terms of differential use of sources of 
guidance. In the Sudan, it is mainly family and friends, whereas in 
Zambia it is career masters. 

One would expect that professional career counsellors would 
provide the most effective guidance. Yet, if-we judge the effective- 
ness of a given source of advice by the student's satisfaction, it is 
not the career masters who come on top of the list. In Zambia; it 
is parents and relatives that provide the most satisfactory gui- 

1. HEP Studies, Philippines (p. 5.B.116), Sudan (p. 187), Tanzania (p. 345), and 
Zambia (p. 272). 
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f Tsmi 34, Sources or career information iirifte Sudan. * 






r; . Vfiiw 










23 




/ Newspaper and general 




21 • 


I 


Empjoytncni in the ftcfd 




20 




University staff 




14 




, * University employment office* 




12 




. Fellow ttudents 




6 




Guidance counsellors 




4 
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T\mi 35, Satisfaction from carter guidance by source of guidance, Zambia, 




. Siwtau number Vm 












' t 






'{*> 




School'staff 


433 65 


21 




Parents and friends . t 


474 69 


19 " . 




Career masim 


1 764 64 


24 




Previous employment 


204 62 


19 




Fellow students 


168 j60 


20 


' 1 


Newspapers 


Sll * 50 


22 




r 








T \w f 36. The degree of career guidance satisfaction by source of guidance: ' 




Philippines and Tanzania (percentage of those who received very 




' satisfactory ad via?), 










111 r "". g "" 1 


Tananui 




School stalf 


16 


22 




Friends and relatives 


44 . 


29 




K Career counsellors 


16 


22 


— 


Fellow students 


10 


12 




Previous employment 


9 


50 




. Newspaper 


37 


22 




ttt t UtP m&a Philippic Tabk* »mt Tim>«tf{& p 202 


0 




a 50 ' «>A 
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dance* Actually, carter masters have the most dissatisfied custom- 
ers (Table 35). The low effectiveness of professional advisers is 
♦ also observed in 'the Philippines and in Tanzania (as shown in 
Table 36), . 

From these indications we derive: - 

Hint No* 17s The slate of professional mreer advice 
in LDCs learn much to be desired, 



XIV. The admission into iygher education 



Admission to higher education does not always follow the wishes 
of the students. In Zambia for example, thers exist strict admis- 
sion quotas, as shown in Table 37. 

Tasie 37 Admission qumm u> higher cducauen by subject ZambiaJ 



$ctM&e*1m8i " - An$~bas&t 

Agriculture <> , *9 Education f 51 

Science edusaf son 36 Library studies „ *2 

fnginccnng 17 Law !1 

Medicine 13 Humanities 36 

Mining 15 

Naiura! sciences 10 

■ ' ■ 1 ' ii i ■ ■ « m ■ jj r m ii i i ii •■ 

«*«8«f IliP/aa&St&llir p 106 



These- quotas necessarily produce a conflict between what the 
students wish to study and what the policy-maker offers them. ' 

Thfe top three most desired professions at the end of secondary 
schooling in the Sudan and Tanzania are as shown in Table 
38*' * 

The mismatch between the desired and actual subject choice is 
most explicit in the following case from Tanzania. Out of those 
who study engineering, 89 per cent have listed engineering as their 

* 

t HEP studies* Sudan {p i93> and Tanzania (p, 3S0), 
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Table 38 Most desired professions at end of secondary education 



Pcrtsnugt of list iludcnf body who wish 10 become 



lawyer 



Sudan 
Tanzania 



24 



9 
18 



6 
14 



desired field. However, the percentage is only 46 among those 
studying social sciences and the humanities, 1 Bui the situation is 
very different in the Philippines where, on the average, 82 per 
cent of the student body study what they wish to study (see 
Table 39). 

r \m i !W. percentage taking the course wanted. Philippine* 



Agriculture 

Business 

Engineering 

fine arts 

Food nutrition 

Humanities 

lav* 



m 

^1 



ti-fMpct&fccitf 



Liberal arts 
Medical sciences 
Physical science 
Social sciences 
Teacher'' framing 

Overall 



n 

84 
83 
82 
?4 

82 



The tmphcatton of this is: 

Hint No, 18; The decree of umal demand satisfaction 
is higher m countries mth a private 
educational finance system. 

To this one should add the general trend in some of the countries 
under examination for the promotion of science at the expense 1 of 
arts subjects, For example, the proportion of arts (versus science) 
university enrolments in the Sudan has dropped from 66 per cent 

! HEP Tanzania study p 21 1 

. ' - * 53 

•54 




m m S3 per cent m 1913 * AIw» the proportion of arts sn 
Tanzania's s^nti form has dropped ffom 4? per cent to 196! to 26 
per cent in W5/ Tftg§& irtnds might have*heen aptast social 
demand- HoMier»..ihe degree to ^feh this swing serves a 
particular eountr} 4 * development prospects eoutdi jhe a ttttyect'of 
debate/ 

■ Furthermore* line non*$ati§f&;tton'of social demand for popular 
non-ve&attonat subjects could 6nd m outlet abroad a; a consider* 
able iwl cosi -fse Table 4@j, 



j^JtrU Hfe fcj [14 



















it 4' 










I* J 








■84 J 




■ *J 


HH 
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Table 41 shows that the n&st p®pu&r fields of study is Egypt 
are social sciences, humanities science and medicine. Yet, tfeeie 
exists a contrast between the desired and actual fiefds studied, The 
gieaiest discrepancies «fer to engineering, md technology The^ 
are far mom siudtnis wishing to study engineering (13 J per cent) 
than E^teoltogv (3,3 per oent)* although the actya! distribution 
reveals thai the iw> fields have a more or less equal share in 
ewotmenis (nearly 9 per cent), 
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XV. Admission tests 



When a numerm clamus exists* it is also natural that some means 
of selection exists, In the Philippines there exists a National 
College Entrance Examination for the purpose of selecting good* 
quality students, The materia! collected in the HEP programme 
enables as to draw a further conclusion: : 

flint No- i9i Selection procedures are often w favour 
of the upper socio-economic groups 

Consider, for example, the performance of candidates at ihe 
above examination, as measured by the General Scholastic Apis* 
tude IGSA) score in Table 42, The top grades correspond to the 
higher soao-economic background students, ^fi&tfer the latter is 
measured in terms of family income or the level of education of 
the father 



I -utter 2M * 411 No fthooimg 40 

.'ftMW 40 Elemental* 41 

jffM49 u 51 H*gh school* 4i 

4*, Collie , £2 

5 iWM 24^ 5^ Mastcr'Axtorate 66 

i 2«*i piut, m 
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XVL Private finance and the elite 



As shown in Table 43, over 90 per cent of the cost of .higher- 
education study in Egypt is born by the student or his family. This 
is the rule of thumb in most countries, the Philippines being the 
notable exception* 



Tunf 43. The sources of student finance in Egypt* 





Loan 


Otter 


Percentage 93,9 4.1* 


0,7 


- 1.3 


» 

«» 


•* i 

T \w* 44 The distribution of students by source of finance (percentage) 


Si:uni. *■-* (unS* Rjthppintt Su&sn 


Zambia 


Student worfcs S 


13 • 


8 


Family * 83 


35 


6 


Other private 2 


2 




Government 3 


20 


55 


Other 4 


30 


5 


Total 100 


100 


100 


**a »r i HIP uittav Fhiljppjfirt ?p 5 S.tm Sttdsn ip 202) asd Zambia CP 




> 
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Are privately financed educational systems necessarily elitist? 
Table 44 shows some dramaitic differences between some of the 
countries under comparison in the . degree of student finance from 
different sources. Whereas in the Philippines the family accounts 
for 83 per cent of student finance, the corresponding percentage in 
Zambia is only 6. And there exist interesting family versus 
self-finance differences by father's income in Zambia (see 
Table 45), • . , 



Tmiii 45. Source of student finance by father's income, Zambia (percentage). 



fathers inuume 


Family source 


• 0*n employment source 


Under 50 kwachas. 


2 


" 7 


50-100 


2 


9 


100-150, 


3 


9 


150-200 


7 


7 


Over 200, * 


18 


7 


Overall 


6 


8- 



m>i Kc t III p Zambia «wly. P 299 



However, when One looks at the representation of farm-father 
students in the Sudan and the Philippines, there exist striking 
similarities: 1 20 per cent of students in the Philippines and 23 per 
cent of studentsin the Sudan have fathers #ho are farmers. Given 
the fact that the farm-origin student representation is an index par 
excellence for the opennefss of an educational system, we may 
derive the following: 

Hint No. 20: Privately financed educational systems 
are not necessarily more elitist. 

After ajl, there seem not to exist sharp differences between the 
distributions of students by family income attending public or 
private. institutions in; the Philippines (see Table 46). 



I. JIEP studies, Philippines {Table 5.B.5), and Sudan (p. 156). 
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Table 46. The distribution pf students in public and private institutions by 
* parent's income, Philippines, 19.71 (percentage). ' * 



Parents 1 income (in pesos) 


Public 


Private 


0-2 879 


* 

31.1 * 


21.5 




1 ft o' » 

1 0.7 


I 1,1 


4 380-5 399 


11.0 


10.1 


" 5 400-7 199 


§10.0 


10.9 


7 200-8 639 


<5.1 . 


\6.t 


8 640-10 079 


2.8 


- 4.1 


10 080-11 039 v 


2.5 'f 


3.4 


11040-11999 


3.5 


5.6 


12 000-23 999 


8.0 


10.6 


24 000 and above § 


5.4 


8.0 


No response 


*' 7 


1.7 t 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCE !LO Philippines keport, p". 328 
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XVIL The reasons for undertaking higher 
education 



The collection of data^on students' opinions about the reasons for 
undertaking post-secondary education permits a disaggregation by 
sex, region and father's income. As stated in Hint No. 15 above, 
the vast majority of students wish to study for professional 
reasons. Surprisingly, however, it is females that reported a 
greater wish for professional studies relative to males (Tables 47 
and 48). The explanation may be that females view higher 
education as an antidote for sex discrimination; but this explana- 
tion is not valid for the Sudan, where a higher proportion of 
women undertake study for its own sake. 

One of the lowest reported reasons for continuing to higher 
education is the bursary incentive. Yet* not much difference exists 
in this source of social demand for university education between 
high- and low-income groups in Zambia (Table 49), although 
there is such a difference between urban and rural areas, in the 

Taule 47. The reasons for undertaking post-secondary studies, Zambia (percen- 



tage) 



Reason 



Males 



Females 



Professional qualification 
Better employment opportunities 
Study for its own sake 
Bursary incentive 



70 
24 
5 



77 
17 
4 
2 



SOURCE HEP Zambia stqdy. p. 332. 
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The reasons for undertaking higher education 



Table 48. The reasons for continuing to higher education, by sex and fathers 
income, Sudan (percentage). 



Sex Father's income 



Reason . 






Low 


Hieh 




Male 


Female 


«250) 


(>1000) 


Career reasons 


. 3.3 


15 


32 


24 


Professional qualification 


•32 


39 - 


34 


24 


Study for its own sake 


21 


43 


22 


38 


Lack of employment opportunities , 


6 


2 


6 


:3 


Preference for town life 


4 


2 


2 


6 


Others/no response 


4 




4 


5 



NOTE Percentage may not add up to 100, owing to rounding. 
SOURCE HEP Sudan study, p. 185. 



Table 49. The reasons for undertaking post-secondary education, by father's 
4 income, Zambia (percentage). 



Fathers' income (in kwachas) 

Reason Low(<50) High {> 200) 



Professional qualification 
Better employment opportunities 
Study for its own sake 
Bursary incentive 



75 
14 
6 
1 



72 
14 
10 
1 



NOTE Percentages do not add up vertically to 100 because of the omitted 'unknown* category. 
SOURCE HEP Zambia study, p. 265, 



Table 50. The reasons for undertaking post-secondary training, Zambia (percen- 
tage). » 



Reason 



Urban centre 



Rural area 



Professional qualification 
Better employment opportunities 
Study for its own sake 
Bursary incentive 



70 
14 
10 
3 



73 
14 
8 
1 



NOTE Percentages do not add up vertically to 100 because of the omitted 'unknown' category. 
SOURCE HEP Zambia study, p. 262, 
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Table 51 * The distribution of those who would like to continue on to colleg 
mainly for professional 'reasons* by family income* Philippines. 



Family income 
troup (pesos) * 



Percentage 



Family facome 
iroup (pesos) 



<500 
500-999 
I OQG-I 499 
i 500-1 999 



17 
'31 
19 
8 



2 000-2999 

3 000-4 999 

> 5 000' 



NOTE Figures refer to the 'most important' reason, 
SOURCE Philippines study. Table 50.26. 



same country (T>ble 50). In the Philippines, it is mainly those in 
the lower*family-income group who wish to continue to higher 
education for professional reasons (Table 51). However, given the 
low overall percentage of those who reported the bursary reason as 
being important for the continuation of their studies, we may 
derive the following hint: - 

Hint No. 21: Financial incentives (such as government 

fellowships) Might be of limited effectiveness 
in influencing the social demand for 
post-secondary education. 
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• XVIII. The perception of job characteristics 



Table 52 contains rank orderings of eight/ job characteristics as 
perceived by students in four countries. There exists a striking 
similarity in the ordering among the countries; * Interesting work*, 
'Further studies' and 4 Secure future* are at the top of the list, 
whereas travel possibilities and supervision come at the bottom. 
What is important for educational planning is that *Good income* 
comes somewhere in the middle. . 



Table 52. The relative importance of selected job characteristics as perceived by 
the students. * 



— %S , 

Job characicmuc 


Egypt* 


Sudan 2 


Tansama* 


Zambia 1 


Interesting work 




65 


76 


J. 72 


Further studies 


U 


* 53 


60 


LSI 


Secure future 


r.2 


53 


55 


L50 


Work with other people 




50 


67 


1.25 


Good income 


i.i 


50 


36 


U5 


Creative work 


1.0 


43 


46 


1.14 


Travel * 


0.8 


22 


20, 


0.62 


Supervise others 




20 - 


• 7 


0.54 



NOTES I. Mean of rank otxfennjr 2 ** very important \ X »* important: 0 *» not important, 

2. Fctcenta*e slated eharactemUc was *v*ry important*. . 
SOURCE HEP studies, Egypt (Chapter 8J, Sudan (p, 209), Tanzania {p* 226) am! Zambia (p 179), 



These considerations might suggest the following: 
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* 

Hint No. 22? Income incentives (swh as civil-service 
salary sailed might be of limited 
importance as a policy instrument in 
educational planning, 

However, the qualification mwt be made that this hint might be 
ehroneons t in Use sense that the student might have tacitly 
included "income* in his {or her) definition of 4 intefesttng 
work\ 
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XIX. the willingness to work in rural areas 



ft is a common complaint in educational planning that, though 
badly needed in rural « the output of the system finds its way 
to the cities and remains unemployed for a period of time. The 
HEP project on education and employment has generated direct 
information on what the students themselves fee* about this issue. 
Table 53 present a relative ineenttves/disincentives ordering 
associated with working in rural areas in three countries, With one 
exception, incentive number one is financial, and disincentive 
number one is the Jack of amenities such as water and elec- 
tricity* 



Tabu 53 Incentives ami dssmeentavei for marking tn rural areas. ^percentage}, 1 









Baraks 










Financial 


t$ 


2$ 


23 


Promotion prospects 


19 


15 




Freer life 


12 


24 


26 


Family reasons . 


IS 


n a 


n a. 


Dmmentne 








Lack of water, eteetneity 


5 


W 


40 
8 


No relatives and fnends 


rs 




Dull rural life J 








Promotion delay 


' 12 ) . 







SOttACS ity 'fltsfes*, tp mi Ywawa fti 223, as* Zamtes If* f 1S» 
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These 4 indications lead us to the following idea; 

Hint No* 23s An increased rural-urban salary differential 
might mcrease the wdlmgness of graduates 
& \wrk m ntral areas 

However* nothmg can be said on the absolute size of this 
differential necessary to counterbalance the strong feelin&againsi 
the lack of amenities, „ 

T W. Schulte, in his December 1979 Nobel lecture, 1 put peat 
emphasis on the possibility of poverty .reduction in LDCs via 
improvements in population quality. Although education is but 
one faeior contributing to such improvements, its operation is 
slow. The data from our research support the additional hint; 

Hint No, 24 s Population qualify improvements via ' 
idmam^h although pmm%e, are MdV 
i& be $tm-*aetttig. 

Consider, for example, the pace of population growth m Egypt/ 
from 29.389,000 m 1965 to 38,741,000 in 1977, As a result, 
higlier-educatton. enrolments in this country grew by a phenomen- 
al amount m roughly the same period itteo smmwal tear- 
frmL IV?H-'Vh from 174,518 in l%5 to 493,328 in 1976, 

Yet* Table 54 shows that it is very difficult for education to win 
the population race Improvements in the distribution of the 
population by degree have been extremely modest, 
1 n rm? ttuagrcg o!tf4.a»»iut umtpoHtson oi the E&pttan hbom ism. 




<&i*>«dat* ti^i beta* unwept* 

I niterou degree pia»» 



*3 8 V5 

r 8 ■ 26 5 

Hi 44 

i8 <2 



i j \v <*,fcu$u l^4>t*^o fe^^f fccfcel LcfiluK? Ml December 
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Concluding remarks 



The set of * Hints* derived above as of course indicative, m the 
sense that the empirical base comes from only five countries and 
the underlying surveys might ssaffer from sampling and other 
problems. However, oae cannot dismiss the fact that in the 
countries surveyed some commonalities and divergences were 
found, When these Signals* are put together, the set of hints 
might be interpreted as * messages* to the educational planner. , 
Nobody has ever^gesigned a research programme which, when 
conducted, will answer all ^educational planning problems, Smce 
this is unlikely to happen m the near future, we shall have to 
content ourselves with partial hints or messages.commg from 
studies such as those surveyed in this booklet; 
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